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Something good and strange has happened 
to the "Comments"---for the FIRST time in 
our many years of publishing,a private 
citizen is sponsoring this issue for your 
enjoyment. Joyce Godbout of 1188 South 
Main street, Bellingham, extends a warm 
greeting to all of you; knowing that you 
will appreciate the nostalgia contained in 
its pages. The Bellingham Historical Com- 
mission is most grateful for this generous 
donation to further the promotion of their 
"Crimpville Comments" and invite others to 
do likewise. 
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ANDANTE MAESTOSO 
‘ 


ho - ly night! 
by the light 
. Tru - ly He taught us 


the stars are bright -ly shin - ing, it is the 
of Faith se - réne - ly beam - ing,With glow -ing 
to love one an - oth - er; His law is 


world in sin and er-ror 
led by light of a star sweet - ly 
Chains shall He break, for the slave is our 


night of the dear Sav-iour's birth! Long lay the 
hearts by His cra-dle we _ stand. So 
love and His gos - pel is peace. 


pin - ing, Till He ap-peared and the soul felt its worth. A thrill of hope the 
gleam - ing,Here came the wise men fromthe O-rient land. The King of Kings lay 
broth-er And in His name all op-pres-sion shall cease. Sweethymnsof joy in 


new and glo-rious morn! 
all our tri - als born to be our friend! 
et all with-in us praise His ho - ly name! 


N 
(SOE, Bem eS RTS Re ee eA 


wea-ry world re-joic-es,For yon-der breaks a 
thus in low - ly man-ger, In 
grate - ful chor- us raise we, 


N 
EE 8 
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Fall onyourknees! O hear thean-gel voices! O night di 


night di - vine! O night, O night di-vine! 
—, ) ‘ 


night whenChrist was born. O 


This issue is sponsored by Joyce Godbout 
RRT Program Director BVRADHC, Bellingham. 
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I HEARD THE BELLS 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY 


I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet the words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


I thought how, as the day had come, 
2 The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along the unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


And in despair I bowed my head: 
There is no peace on earth, I said, 
For hate is strong, and mocks the song 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep. 
God is not dead, nor doth He sleep; 

The wrong shall fail, the right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men. 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, a chant sublime, 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


We sincerely hope that you had a 

Very Merry Christmas and Wish you 

a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 
BHC 


The young French composer, Adolphe Adam, aspired 
to fame a century ago as a writer of grand opera, it 
is as the author of this beautiful hymn that succeeding 
generations have come to remember him. 
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After you have read this issue, we 


Gry 
Swe 


aye 


> hope youhe 
vs L- 
BETTER 


Guest Editor 
George Bourcier, 
now in Florida. 


Memories 


MY MEMORIES 


"To whom it may concern: Thank you for 
your Crimpville Comments.---I also swam 
at Silver Lake. We used to change our 
clothes in the merry-go-round (bldg.) 

I lived across the street from Johnny 
Lundvall (at the corners.) Born there 
Apr. 22, 1913.--went to Center School. 
Left in Fall '25 for Pawtucket,R.TI. 

My sister, Mrs. Fred Thibedeau, still 
lives in Franklin, Mass. Her husband and 
his brother, Andrew, were firemen in Unio- 
nville for the (trolley) cars over 

years ago. TI knew Gordon Ross, Jack Wha- 
len, and Carl Whitney, all car people. 
(motormen and conductors.) I delivered 
the (Woonsocket) Call with Dale Winters 
from Osborne's Store, Unionville, early 
20's. J delivered cord wood in South 
Bellingham with old P, P. Cook who lived 
near the Center. When we got there the 
kids thought he was Santa Claus with his 
big (white) beard. 

I knew Ruel & Earl Thayer--Ray Patrick. 
I knew most all the people from the Center 
to h corners & to North Bellingham on 


ir. eT 
ALA 


Shs grams ~ 
/e) 
{o>} Recess 


Bet you can remember the fun and trials 
Maple Street. Percy Burr was the Town we all had at "recess" time ? And how soon 
Clerk then. TI used to pick tree bluebe-- the bell called a halt to our pleasures ? 
rries with Mrs. Lundvall on their swamp Now, at our age, it sure seems as if the 

in back of the house. (down where Donald whole period went by in a flash! Would 
Moore now lives.) that childhood could last much longer,tho! 
we know it cannot. 

All we can do is to warn you young uns to 
savor every moment and treasure it for the 
joy it will give you before you "kick the 
bucket" 4} 


Yours 


GEORGE BOURCIER." 


Then he drew several small maps showing 
the corners area and where P.P.Cook 
resided this side of the Center Cemetery. 


Pleasant were these little memories so 
thanks, George for the "Good old Days". 
Now if George can do it , so can you & 
it'd make a lot of folk happy to get 
what you still recall as many happy 
days of childhood in Bellingham. Send 


From the Amos Adams Diary: 
Courtesy-Moore family, Catherine/Evelyn. 


Jan.16,1905 "I went to Mr. Clark's and 
played dominoes a while this eve." 


Jan.25,1905 "“Snowed and blowed all day. A 
very rough day. I did not go out." 


them on. Don't delay anymore. 
SHOULD Mar.10,1905 "tT worked in the mill 151/2 
Moraine PREMEDITATED 919 


hours." (usually 11 hrs. per day.) 


“ 


OU made a mis- 
““T LEASE,” the newly take,’ remarked 

arrived foreigner the matron of honor; 
asked, “what do you “‘you kissed the sister of 


"h® below at 6 A.M." (It had 
just two weeks before !}) 


Feb. 3,1906 
been up to 82 


mean by this word ‘bolt’ 
of yours? I read here 
that asa man bolted his 
food, he saw a bolt of 
lightning strike a_ tree 
just outside his window, 
but he took the bolt of 
cloth the miller needed 
for bolting flourand, bolt- 
ing his door, mounted 
his horse, which, 
startled by a thunder- 
bolt, bolted like a bolt 
shot from a crossbow.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” 
said the American. “A 
bolt is a gadget with a 
thread on one end that 
you expect to screw a 
nut onto.”’ 


the bride.” 

““That’s what you 
think,” replied the er- 
ratic preacher. 


DEFINITION 


RANDPA WIZE 

says an officeholder 
is a politician who has 
traded the bunk for a 
berth! 


Feb.7,1906 they "spent the evening in Mr. 
Clarks'. Had a graphophone concert." 


Feb.8,1908 “Annie and I went to Woonsocket 
P.M. & bought a phonograph and 3 records." 


Apr.6,1908 "Mr. Perry's little 2 year old 
boy got drowned in a cistern this A.M.." 
(Next day Mrs. Perry had another baby boy. ) 


Jan.30,1909 Milford--"I bought a 5 lb. box 
of butter & a smoked shoulder." 


Mar.8, 1909 "Got a wheelbarrow I bought 
of Mr. Averills." 


April, 197) issue of Crimpville Comments. "LEST WE FORGET" 


"Old Soldiers Never die ae : 


EDWARD FELIX SAWYER 


I e 
n Memoriam se. aaneeer 


He passed away on February 2nd, 1974. He had completed this April 
issue as Editor and it is dedicated in his memory. 


His unselfish interest in the welfare of the Bellingham taxpayers at 
the expense of his own health is noted for all time. 


His keen interest in promoting the historical heritage of Bellingham 
through the media, radio and in the founding of the Historical Society 
then later the Historical Commission commanded a devotion that only he 
could generate. The promotion of the "Crimpville Comments" was his main 
concern and he did succeed in making that name prominent nationwide. 
“Crimpville" was once the town's influential center. 


He enjoyed and took great pride in the Vocational School for the 
dedicated work performed by them in the Graphic Arts department which set 
up and printed the "Crimpville Comments". He was indebted to the fine 
instructors Mr. Shea and Mr. Malino and to the others of the staff, for 
their enthusiasm in this endeavor. 

#% (now printed by Weston Graphics, Inc., Caryville.) 

The Commission Members feel a great loss, yet in this loss they are 

dedicated to continue the work he began and strove to perpetuate, 


He was a sincere family man and his advice was often sought in many 
diverse ways on town politics and affairs. His acquaintance with local 
and State officials was extensive. 


Bellingham will miss this good "soldier" but it should be grateful 
that he was a part of its heritage. Children will long remember the 
stories he told in the "“Crimpville General Store™ as he enlightened them 
on their history while he watched their eager, inquiring eyes and pondere 


their many questions. 
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Excerpt from the 1969 History of Bellingham. 


Two Pioneers - 
Baptist and Quaker 


Several years before King Philip’s War, the 
men of Dedham, during the summer months, 
gathered hay from meadows on common land 
today known as Bellingham and Wrentham. 


Wrentham was incorporated in 1673. After 
two years, war broke out. Settlers had to aban- 
don their new homes and return to Dedam, as 
had been necessary twice before in fear of In- 
dians. 

No settlements had yet been made in Belling- 
ham, though there is a vague tradition of a fort 
or house of refuge from Indians just north of 
North Bellingham Cemetery. The overthrow of 
the Indians was so complete, the English soon 
recovered from their fears. A few Indians re- 


Your Heritage. 


mained and some were required to live with 
white men as their guardians. 

In 1691, when colonists from other towns be- 
gan to spread out, Dedham selectmen sent two 
men to examine land today known as Belling- 
ham. On January 4, 1692, they reported the land 
was not worth laying out but on June 7, 1698, 
“the proprietors of the common land or undi- 
vided lands of Dedham” met to divide the land 
into lots of 100 acres each. Jacob Bartlett and 
Nicholas Cook were first to settle in Bellingham. 
Both men are sometimes referred to as pioneers 
of the town. 

Strong and independent, both were of Rhode 
Island colony beliefs rather than Massachusetts, 
as they belonged outside the strict Puritan col- 
ony thinking, as were most of their neighbors. | 
Existence of two different colonies is an impor- 
tant factor in the town’s history. 


Early Massachusetts settlers were of Puritan 
Faith. In 1630, by order of the General Court, 
church ministers were to be supported at pub- 
lic expense. By 1631, unless a man was a member 
of the church, he could not vote or be admitted 
as a free man. Anyone absent from a church ser- 
vice by 1635, was fined or imprisoned. It was 
decided the following year that new churches 
could not be formed without approval of magis- 
trates and existing churches. 

Therefore, the rule of the word of God meant 
persecution. The neighboring colony, Rhode Is- 
land, became refuge for Baptists and Quakers. 

Massachusetts churches baptised infants by 
sprinkling but Baptists considered this an un- 
scriptual, useless ceremony because infants were 
too young to understand. They insisted no one 
join a church without being re-baptised at an 
understanding age. 


Quakers also troubled Massachusetts authori- 
ties. They wanted to abolish oaths, distinctive 
ceremonies, church sacraments and war. They 
worshipped in a simple manner hoping for the 
conscious presence and control of the Holy Spir- 
it in each man’s life. 


The persecution of Quakers was unsuccessful 
in keeping them away, though most made their 


a on, 


settlements in the Roger Williams area of 
Rhode Island, where each was a free man no 
matter what his religion was. 


Bellingham’s first family lived in true pioneer 
region with little interference from church or 
state. No births were found in town records, for 
Quakers kept their own. They disapproved of 
inscriptions on gravestones. They believed all 
men should be equal, even in the grave. Their 
family burial grounds had about two dozen 
rough stones left in 1879. 


Jacob Bartlett, who was a Quaker, purchased 
the first lot of land in Bellingham in 1696. Ex- 
actly where his home was located is not known, 
it may have been in Woonsocket, a north east 
corner, which was once part of this town. 


Our first settlers had little to fear from wild 
beasts. In 1698, the town of Dedham offered a 
reward of 20 shillings for every wolf and wildcat 
killed and six pence for a rattlesnake. All soon 
disappeared. With the Indians gone, Bartlett 
had only the strict laws of Massachusetts to fear. 
Having escaped them for almost thirty years, he 


The North Bellingham Cemetery 


was finally imprisoned in Boston, for refusing 
to support the town church. 

Massachusetts’ intolerance was troublesome 
for Baptists as well. Nicholas Cook, our second 
pioneer, was born in Mendon in 1660. A Bap- 
tist, he married Joanna Rockett in 1684 and mar- 
ried Mehitable Staples in 1712. Land was laid 
out to him east of the Great River (Blackstone) 
and on both sides of Peter’s River. The new 
settlers were very poor. In 1706, Cook, in behalf 
of himself and several neighbors, asked to be re- 
lieved from Dedham town taxes for two years. 
It was granted. In 1708, he was constable for 
that part of town, leading us to believe he was 
possibly a principal citizen there. In 1713, he 
gave his son Nicholas Jr. land situated partly 
in Mendon and partly in Bellingham. At a meet- 
ing held in Cook’s house in 1717, it was voted to 
complete by June 30, 1717, the first and second 
divisions and later to lay out the third. Thomas 
Sanford was the moderator. Also voted on were 
two or three acres to be used as a burying place 
later to be known as the South Bellingham Cem- 
etery. Cook, who died December 1, 1730 at the 


age of 71, is buried in South Cemetery. 


( There is a Quaker Cemetery off George Street in Mendon, ) 
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LEST WE FORGET-- 
The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 


That on the third anniversary of World 
War IT on November 11, 1921,the Unknown 
Soldier was laid to rest in the Arlington 
National Cemetery. This soldier, ‘known 
but to God'!--came home and was laid to 
rest with pomp and ceremony never before 
accorded to any mortal. He lies there 
for all time, with a personal guard of 
honor in attendance, 

From Bridgewater, Massachusetts we are 
favored with the memory of an 82 year old 
lady who was there to witness this famous 
service. Jessie Eldridge Lewis shares 
her memory of that auspicious occasion. 

It is fitting that we review this event 
after over sixty years have passed, there 
are so few who remember it and countless 
numbers who know it not nor why. 

While waiting to file by the coffin of 
the Unknown Soldier,after a cold and win- 


and mother with thousands of others in a 
line that wound from far down Pennsylvania 
Avenue at the front of the Capitol, around 
the north wing, and up the long steps of 
the east front. 

"The Capitol's doors were to close at 
10 o'clock, but so many were still in line 
that night that President Harding sent 
word that the doors were to remain open 
until the last person had passed through 
the rotunda. Not a word, sigh or cough 
could be heard from the human reverence 
displayed while the slow moving feet 
touched the marble floor. Four men from 
the armed services stood guard quietly. 
They were from the Army, Navy, Marines 
and Air Forces. Then early on November 
llth they stood on the Avenue to witness 
the greatest parade ever to pass along 
that historic avenue to date. The day 
was cold, gray and dreary, mixed with 
snow in patches here and there. [In the 
parade was Pres. Harding with General John 
J. Pershing on his famous black horse. 
All of the armed services were represented 
and from our World War I Allies came many 
of their great leaders. Admiral Beatty, 
from England; from France, Generals Foch 
and Joffre, Admiral Diaz of Italy. Then 
the most bereaved mother of the British 
Isles, Mrs. McCudden who had lost her 
husband and all of her sons, 6 or 7 in 
the war, was in line marching. Gold Star 
mothers refused to ride. They resolutely 
walked to Arlington. All these and hund- 
reds more followed the caisson bearing 
the solitary coffin on its last journey. 

They managed to get a car to take them 
to the cemetery for $10. Here they stood 
on a small hillock outside the Memorial 
Amphitheater. Inside the benches were 
crowded with people to pay homage to the 
Unknown Soldier lying before them.Wreaths 
from all over 
cled the amphitheater at its top and 


the world completely encir- 


bottom. "It haa been a cold day in November 
until the moment the caisson came through 
the cemetery gates. Then it became a balmy 
spring day as the sun broke through. 

"The Army band played 'The Son of God Goes 
Forth to Wart. Rosa Ponselle of the Metro- 
politan Opera sang, 'I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth.' President Harding spoke,followed 
by the Lord's Prayer. Reverence prevailed. 
In a marble tomb on a Virginia hillside 
overlooking the slow-moving Potomac and the 
domes of the Capitol in the distance the 
Unknown Soldier was laid to rest. 

"On his tomb was placed the Indian war bon- 
net, and in front of the tomb a huge wreath 
from the British Isles brought by Mrs. McC- 
udden. It had a heart of heather from 
Scotland, shamrocks from Ireland, yellow 
flowers from Wales and roses from England. 
Thus the soldier who had given his last 
full measure of devotion for his country 
was laid to rest. 

Jessie has this word for us,"It would be 


| well if every American could visit that 
try night,the 10h,she stood with her father | 


hallowed ground to reaffirm their own faith 
and devotion to our country." 

Courtesy Bangor Daily News, Maine. 

"--and that government of the people, by 
the people and FOR the people shall not 
perish from the earth." Let there be 
PEACE. 


Remember those from Bellingham who gave 
their lives and now lie beneath the sod. 
Then, as the inspiring, haunting call of 
"Taps" float on the wayward wind,on into 
eternity, may we bow in humble gratitude 
for those who here gave their lives that we 
might live and be free. 


Now you know about it and why so that you 
can understand the reverence that is needed 
to counteract the tragic vandalism right 
here in Town.. 


In that fateful World War I the total dead 
on both sides amounted to 8. MILLION.... 
A river of tears grew to an ocean when 
World War II had ended. All, for what?? 


CONGRATULATIONS 

50th Anniversaries 

this year: 

Proctor P./Georgina 
Cooke 

Stanley/Dorothea 
Spas. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., ie Supply House on Earth, Chicago. CATALOCUE No. fil. 


ake Age men 4th 6th 


eS SS eee 

ist 24 a¢ 4th Sth 6th 

Bis. class | elass | clase | clase | elacs| elass Expres 

feoigit freight pets oot ay potent freight “hate, 
per 

ehare+! do Ibe|1G0 Ibs] 100 Tbs} 1G0 Tbe|100 Ibe] 100 Ibe 


MASSACHUSETTS— 


GGIOY PAUBsecnccstentss<. 
Barnstable..... : f 5 331... 
Ooo Jet : : 3 5 39 33) seen 


LAKEVIEW FARMS 
Scott Hill Road —- Route 126 
~» Bellingham, Mass. 


Jefferson pea ree A 
Lakeville........... 

New Bedford... 
Provincetown. 


aorona Ww wisrontr 


In a 1902 Sears Roebuck catalogue we 
were surprised to note that only 13 locat- 
ions were listed whereby freight and exp- 
ress could be received in Massachusetts. 
See above. Among them was Bellingham Jct. 
so you folks were indeed a "privileged" 
class along with Boston and Worcester ! 

The catalogue was around 2 inches thick i 
in this 1902 edition; filled with thousands 3 
of items. Enough to boggle any mind ! 

And--that was "only" B years ago !} 


Courtesy--Kathy Mucciarone 
LAKEVIEW Pond 


It was such a treat recently to see the 
Lake full once again. The story on this 
1/2 mile race track was featured in #69 
issue of the Comments. Pictures taken in 
1947 were also shown. In the background 
the beautiful lake is visible. 


b] 


|} Notice how nice 


1 Jr. Sr. Memorial High School 
2 Sr. Blaise Church [Lakeview looks from 
3 Town Hall and Junction ee air in this 

of Routes 140 & 126 
4 Wethersfield [1969 photo. 
5 Hartford Avenue at Junction 

of Routes 495 & 126 #7 Lakeview off 
6 Pilgrim Village South Main St. in 4 

jTown. Aerial Photo Taken i Ted Rose. 


Plane Piloted by Stanley Gardner. 


June 22, 1947 


aie Chairs LAKEVIEW RIDI ING CLUB ’ 


General view of grounds. 


ANDOR dE JONY Bellingham's unforgetable 
Character. 

Lived at "CARESABANDON 
LANE"Off Scott Hill. 

Town Moderator for many years. 

Through the courtesy of Donna Trudeau we 
were given a story that appeared in the 
Worcester Sunday Telegram on Jan. 19,196h, 
featuring Andor along with several pictures. 


His philosophy: "Success is just a meas- 
ure of contentment." Think on that ! 

Sometimes Fate is kind to history when it 
took Andor away the paler hak year. It had 
granted this interview in 196 so that we 
might have some record on his life that he 
could express personally. 

We note from the Annual Town Report the 
fact that he was in his 68th year when he 
"retired" to that land beyond the setting 
sun. Born, May 8, 1898. Died ,Sept.30,'65 

Town Moderator, Pie iar: On the Fin- 
ance Committee, 196--1949. Served in the 
U.S. Army, WWI. 


He built his own 
home in the woods so 
that he could enjoy a 
simple life with ti- 
me to watch the wor- 
ld go by. He made 
sure that his wood- 
pile had enough for 
the coming winter. 

"Ttm like a squir- 
rel---will there be 
enough to hold unt- 
il spring?" 

He carved his own 
place in America as 
an immigrant young- 
ster. He's a fores- 
ter, a fluent lingu- 
ist, somewhat of a 
philospher and an 
{individualist who 
chooses to live his 
life as he pleases! 

He had survived 3 § 
heart attacks, fought 
chronic asthma and 
had been given only a 
short time to live. 
He was a widower in 
midlife. Retired in 
1961, expecting to 
die,among his pines 
and woodland in a 
quiet and peaceful 
manner. Fate gave 
him another chance 
as his health imp- 
roved so that he co- »»x 
uld enjoy,"A richer 
Indian Summer of 
life." 


wget 


community interests and the basics of livi 
along with doing the things that he wanted 


The care he received in Boston nospiva.ss , 
ng | 


to do brought a new view of life in his 
retirement years. 

For several years he had been a medical 
research volunteer at the Peter Bent Brig- 
ham Hospital where they found that he had 
an unusual tolerance for steroids, a drug 
group that includes cortisone! 

Another major project was his keen interest 
in serving the Town as a Moderator. A ser- 
fous undertaking that paid $35.00 annually. 
As he said,"It requires more effort than 
is compensated for , but it enables me to 
repay another debt." "My five children 
were born and educated here and Bellingham 
has been good to them. I'm making a token 
repayment." 

He came to Town around 1910. Became inter 
ested in statutes and parliamentary proce- 
dure so ran for the office of Moderator in 
1954. Won, and served the Town fairly and 
well until his death. 

His mother was Polish and his father, | 
Ferdinand de Jony, was a top Hungarian 


Horseman. Retired cavalry Captain. 


His father insisted on 
family discipline which 
made no allowance for 
illness or injury. 
Often Andor was stric- 
ken with hay fever and 
would stagger home to 
take a morphine tablet 
to try to get some 
relief in sleeping. 
His father operated 
riding schools in this 
country. Died in 197. 
Now when it came to 
languages--he could 
speak fluently in Hung- 
“arian and Polish as 
well as French and Ger- 
man. 
-Andor became a natural- 
ized citizen at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, when 
he enlisted in the U.S. 
Army in 1917. 
| He served overseas with 
the 3rd Field Artillery 
then, during the occup- 
ation of Germany his 
ability to speak French 
and German was much in 
aoe Gemand, 

| Originally, his family 
owned 80 acres but 
this gradually was 
fF reduced. The present 
High School sets on 
former de Jony land. 


mThe State declared his 
land as "forest area" 


no mwau paamvuvu avuuy 1000 trees but found 


that in the spring clearing underbrush 
took a lot of time. 8 


expert, built his monaural phonograph with 
a portable speaker. So when Andor was 
working outside he could place the speaker 
in a window to listen to the music! When 
he increased the volume his neighbors 
complained of the noise so he was more 
careful afterwards to keep his music on 
the "soft" side. 

Reflecting on his status in life he said 
"Just because I live alone in the so-call- 
ed wilderness, don't accuse me of being 
a martyr or a “Thoreau-like character" 

T do this because I enjoy it. I am liv— 
ing in a free country, and, I hope, paying 
my way. JI have known poverty and wealth, 
illness and health, despair and happiness. 
That's all there is to it." And he meant 
it. 

He had five children and 10 grandchild- 
ren who kept an eye on him, but he prefer- 
red to finish his life in his own way on 
his own land. 

Later he would move back into the hosp- 
ital for the winter on more research 
projects, when he couldn't work outside. 
However,he made sure that when the "Ides 
of March" came around again that he had to 
be back in Bellingham to RUN the Town 
meeting. AND THAT--HE DID! 


So it is with pride that we enter Andor in 


to our "Crimpville Comments" roll of honor 
he eerRee he PORE RECE Enea bhp aie to perpetuate his memory for service well 
p ; done and to be an inspiration to others 


Then he was accepted in Boston to aid 
the steriod research by offering to be Primigi neta: Neate gagates ee 
confined as long as necessary. In 1962 he woe Ro urine Becenedin Re here é 
was in the Robert Bent Brigham hospital a : rye 
involved in calcium metabolism buildup | Many of you who have left Bellingham to 
experiment for Dr. Harter. | make your way in the world will be refres- 


The next year he entered Peter Bent 
Brigham Clinical Center where he maintai- hed and surprised at this story on a dedi- 
cated servant of yours,long ago. We are 


ned a strenuous 5li\-day diet, "never in 

bed for more than a few days at a time." | 8° grateful that Donna had saved this art- 
| fele; not realizing that it would fill 
| 


This involved research in the hyper and 
hypo-functioning of endocrine glands. several pages in our effort to present 
Andor now felt that aiding in the medical  istorical facts to Jog your memories. 


field while continuing in Town affairs | 
| 


Andor deJony concluded- 

In 1948 he had built himself a 3 room 
cottage that was just what he needed. The 
outside was wood shingles while the insi- 
de had rough studs. It was cozy and tig- 
ht. A single stove burned wood. He would 
not have a television set or even a phone! 

His comment was, "With television, you 
sit and watch everything.” Not me 3! 

He may have relented and had a phone put 
in because, "I should have one for emerg- 
ency use, I'm so far away from the neigh- 
bors." Heavy snows could block his 200 
yard driveway. (600 feet.) Local neighb- 
ors keep a watchful eye;smoke from his 
chimney kept them in touch ! He hated 
to "bother" them, though. 

A small brass plate on his door read, 
"CARESABANDON" (Sometime ago this piece 
of memorabilia was donated to the Commis- 
sion for preservation. We are proud of it 
and most grateful to the donor.) How he 
decided on this unusual plate as a name 
for his retreat showed his depth of read- 
ing Dante's "Inferno" story on his way to 
the depths with "Virgil" when they came 
upon a door on which was enscribed,"All 
hope abandon, ye who enter here." Now 
Andor had been sick in body and also was 
in low spirits so he decided to use the 
idea with a much shorter version ! 


that it had given him the deepest feelings 
of satisfaction and happiness that he had 
ever known in his life. | 

Branching out into other matters he ref- | 
lected that,"W seem to be enjoying demo- | 
cracy immeniviy v“‘tie cherishing it not | 
enough. It evokes the thought of history is) 
lesson--that over prosperity has caused 
the downfall of democracies in the past." | 

At one time he was an ice dealer, then 
he was a precision machinist at Taft- 
Pierce Manufacturing Company in Woonsocket 
until his forced retirement. His income 
from military, industrial and Social Secu- 
rity;while it gave him a comfortable liv- 
ing,he felt that, "It still doesn't seem 
right to get checks on the first of each 
month without having done anything to 
earn them." 

When not busy with his wood chopping he 
was an avid reader. Enjoyed classics, 
historical novels, non fiction with some 
"light fiction" thrown in along with clas- 
sical records. His son, an electronic oe, 
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. . . Making pumpkin pies by the 
dozen and storing them for winter 
use on swinging shelves in the cellar? 
. .- How thrilled you were the first 
time you slept in a trundle bed? 
. .. Turning the sausage mill at hog- 
killing time? . . . Hog-bladder bal- 
loons? . . . Taking the battery out 
and putting the family car up on 
blocks for the winter? 


| oh OB Oy nd ih USS Constitution 
Guest editor Leonard Rogers 


Mendon "Old TIronsides" 

‘oh for a home on the billowing foam. 

A life on the desolate billow. During the hurricane "Gloria", on Sept. 
A sounding lead beside my bed, 27, 1985,the 58 foot fore topgallant 

A coil of rope for a pillow. mast was destroyed. It was launched in 
At the call “Hit the Deck", 1797 after construction took three years, 

I'd say: "go to heck", The wood used came from North Carolina 
Disturb not these weary old bones, and Florida. It was 188 years old in 

And without a word. I'd jump overboard October of this year. It had been used 
To slumber with'Old Davey Jones.'" primarily in the War of 1812. Many 


Bellingham students have had the pleasure 
of seeing and being on this famous ship. 


-~-Reflections on Human Nature-- It usually docks at the Charlestown 
waterfront. The fore topgallant is the 
"As mortals, we have some queer traits uppermost of three sections of the nearly 
in our effort to show our superiority over 200 foot-high foremast ! That is SOME 
our fellow man. height }! Damaged also during the hurri- 
We join some organizations and immediat- cane was the mast's highest yardarm, this 
ely attempt to take over control with our is the crosspiece from which a sail hangs. 


"new" ideas. We demand that the older ones [Local material will be used to repair 
step aside so that we can be in the drivers’ the yardarm while the mast came from a 
seat with little or no experience! 60 foot Douglas Fir from the State of 
Imagine joining the Mason's and try to Washington. 

become a 32nd degree member without start- 
ing at the bottom ?! Or, as a PRIVATE, 
join the armed services and then, with 
brazen audacity, confront a star General 
and order him "to move over, buster, I 
will take command!" 

However employers have begun to soften 
their demands from new recruits that will 
have an adverse effect later on. 

Thank goodness there are many places 
that will not tolerate such nonsense, 
arrogance or impudence.”" 


A is * diet ae a a eaaaan- 
non. ‘ 


| a Soe ae : chee a 
We wish to thank Donna Malia for her | Photo-courtesy The Boston Herald. 
labor and time in working on our historical The Fir tree was nearly 2 feet in diameter 
maps that will be available in the future. and 60 feet long when it came. Two ship- 
She painstakingly colored streams, rivers wrights from the Navy Yard have been 
and lakes and added identifying numbers to commissioned to fashion the mast. They 
historical locations in Town. reduce this large size down to a l-foot 
square on one end and taper that down to 
a round form of | inches. So much has 
Plight of OLD AGE-- had to be replaced over the years that 
Guest Dr. F. Carlton Booth. less than 15% of the original exists! 
Several in Bellingham have had small 


"T get up each morning and dust off my pieces from this famous ship. One was 
wits. stolen unfortunately. The Historical 
Pick up the paper and read the "obits". Commission still hope to have a piece 
If my name is missing, I know I'm not |'for display someday. Truly, in battle, 
? dead, / as the 30 or more pound balls hit they 
So, I eat a good breakfast _ just bounced off--so hard was the wood 


on its sides. 

: There are about 8-50 guns on the ship 

More humor from Dr. Booth-- that shoot 21 to 32 pound balls. Each 
During a family divorce trial the Judge gun weighs 3 1/2 tons ! Small sailors 

questioned a boy about who he would prefer | were employed as the berthing deck was 

to have as a guardian. "Your mother" asked] only 5 feet 6 inches high. She is 296 


And go back to bed 1" 
eo eH OH 


the Judge. "No,"replied the boy, "she feet from bow to stern. The hull itself 
beats me." “well,what about your father?" |is 204 feet. The bow sprit is 92 feet 
queried the Judge. "He beats me, too." extending from the stern. Just think, 
stressed the boy. "Now then, young man, the tallest mast is only one foot SHORTER 
who do you want ?" said the Judge. than the Bunker Hill Monument ! ‘ 


With a burst of enthusiasm, the boy replie Ggurtesy The Bangor Daily News-Maine. 
"THE RED SOX, they never beat anybody!" 7 


MEMORIES OF THE OLD PARSONAGE 


Former home of the Baptist Pastor on 
Mendon Street, Bellingham. 


Dec. 10, 1961 


As the new parsonage was about to take 
on the duties of providing a home for the 
Pastor some reflections of the past in the 
old home would remind present day folk of 
the former occupants as to who they were 
and relate some of their problems while 
residing therein. 


"So I 'heard' the voice of the 'old par- 
sonage' plead, "Don't let that young whi- 
ppersnapper of a new parsonage take the 
glory that has been mine in the service of 
the Church and Community for 110 years, 
tell them something. Tell them at least 
once about me." So nrrwias 


"Mr. Massey, a beloved southern gentle- 
man from Virginia, was Pastor when on Feb. 
2h, 1836 it was 'voted to sell the Church 
wood lot, if we can legally, and the proc- 
eeds thereof to go towards the erecting of 
a Parsonage house.' The wood lot was sold 
at auction for $300. Deacon Lazell and 
Martin Rockwood negotiated the sale. The 
expenses, #3.58 were deducted and the rem- 
ainder, $296.12, was paid to Jarvis Cook, 
the builder, towards erecting a Parsonage 
house for the First Baptist Church and 
Society in Bellingham. 


Smeph I Mofey 


1808—1891 


Below is a picture of Rev. Massey. 
He married Catharine Prince of Charlestown 
Mass. and were the first ones to live in 
the Parsonage. He was a much revered man 
as well as a learned and honorable one. He 
was loved by the Church, community and Town. 
From 1859 to 1868 he was Town Treasurer. 
Then as both Town Clerk and Treasurer from 
1870 to 1879. How fitting that a true 
Southerner should be a part of our own 
Bellingham heritage ! They had three chil- 
dren but all died while still young and in 
1879 Mrs. Massey passed away also. All 
are buried in the Center Cemetery. 
During his time the 100th and 125th Anni- 
versaries were celebrated. While Rev. 
Daniel Wade was Pastor the 150th Annivers- 
ary was observed to which Rev. Massey came 
from Virginia to attend. Rev. Massey died 
on Feb. 19, 1891 at "Ash Lawn" in Charlott- 
sville, Virginia. This was the former home 
of Pres. James Monroe for whom it had been 
built by Pres.Thomas Jefferson! Rev. and 
Ex-Lt. Gov. John E. Massey was the owner 
when his brother, Joseph, died. His body 
was brought back to Bellingham by his 
brother, John, to be interred in the Center 
Cemetery along with his family. In 1887 
the old two room Center school was named 
in his honor--The MASSEY SCHOOL. 
Within the old Parsonage in the 180's an 
original copy of the "Old Oaken Bucket" 
was written by Samuel Woodworth for his 
friend, Rev. Nehemiah Lovell. The original 
was donated to Brown University in Provide- 
ce. We have a copy of this document. 
How fortunate we are that the old Parsonage 
felt the throb of our American heritage. 
When the 175th Anniversary was held in 1912 
Rev. William W. Wakeman was Pastor. Through 
his diligent efforts he gathered all old 
Church records for preservation. 
He promoted the plan to plant trees in the 
Massey school yard but they are now gone. 
In 1926 a second bride came to fill the 
home with love when she married Rev. Alfred 
Murray. Their charm radiated everywhere. 
Plans were made in the Parsonage by Rev. 
Clarence Chamberlain to celebrate the 200th 
Anniversary of the Church in 1937. Mrs. 
Chamberlain compiled and wrote a history of 
the Church from 1737 to 1937. We are most 
grateful for her literary skill in the 
production of this valuable historical book. 
Pastor Chamberlain was a lively, loveable 
tall man and was dedicated to serving the 
Church and Community. 

The old Parsonage was poorly constructed. 
Tts rafters were too far apart so that the 
roof sagged under the weight of heavy snows 
and sometimes it leaked. Chill winds blew 
through the flimsy walls. The Ladies Aid 
shouldered the heavy burden of trying to 
keep it repaired with painting and papering 
always needed. We vowed that a new home 
should have the best of construction when 
we sold it in 196. 


nies 


Memories of The Old Parsonage continued- 


The first Woman Pastor, Rev. Emma J.C. 
Park, entered the hallowed halls of the 
Parsonage in 1919. She was the First 
Woman to be ordained into the Baptist 
Ministry in Massachusetts. Also she had 
been, earlier, the First Woman Medical 
Missionary to India. She wrote a story 
of her experiences in life and especially 
the period during her stay in Bellingham. 
She called it, "The Fool and I" and we 
were so fortunate to get the original 
book after nearly 30 years in another 
State. 

The salary of the Pastor in the 30's and 
O's amounted to only $12.00 per week! 

(The dedicated folk serving us sure spoi- 
led us with their great concern and love 
that is missing today.) 

When we put our ear to the old Parsonage 
wall, we "hear" the sounds of the past 
during those 110 years. What a heap of 
living was done therein and no other dwel- 
ling in Town can duplicate it. 

We "hear" the sounds of the old fashion- 
ed bathtub that will be replaced by a new 
modern one. Frozen waterpipes had to be 
thawed when brutal winter cold set in. 
Sewerage presented problems also. 

From the walls we "hear" morning sounds 
as the cock crows with hens fussing over 
their chicks while faithfully laying eggs. 
Squirrels jumping hither and yon showing 
their beautiful, bushy tails. A horse 
whinnies while a cow munches on hay. 

Then a cat chasing her kittens as a dog 
stirs them up with barking. 

When the Pastor came out in early morn 
we "hear" a symphony of milk splashing in 
@ pail. Then more sounds are "heard" 
from wood being chopped and the garden 
work of planting, hoeing and gathering 
the harvest while the wind blows gently 
through the corn. Naturally a crow has 
its eyes on this corn, too. 

While a pig grunted and chortled we 
"see" the Pastor pacing to and fro trying 
to think of what he will say on the morr- 
ow to his congrgation. Then when the 
"GRIM REAPER" gathers in his tharvest' 
we "hear" the sounds of mourning and 
anguish. Amidst the cries of pain we 
"hear" the cry from a new born babe. 

From the walls we "hear" the Pastor 
praying for guidance and help for his 
flock. Later, voices are raised in song 
and praise. We “hear” the noise of hap- 
py social gatherings coming from the walls 
in the eventide. As the Pastor takes 
cautious steps approaching a waddling 
skunk nearby the "sound" is barely a 
whisper. In a nearby brook the frogs can 
be “heard” mingled with the crickets 
chirping amidst the chorus of tree toads 
in the old elms. 

We "smell" the fragrance of lilacs in 
bloom wafted on a gentle breeze then the 
phone rings as a voice pleads for help 
from the Pastor. 


. "way" iS 


We "watch" a cat as it stealthily 
approaches two beady eyes and captures a 
mouse. 

We "listen" to the snoring of the Pastor 
as he journtes forth into slumberland and 
soon to be joined by a second snore that 
blends in harmony as she, too, goes her 
In another room we "hear" little 
children dreaming dreams of conquest and 
glory in an otherwise dreary existence. 
Suddenly a cry is heard, "I wanna drink of 
water"! Approaching steps of love and care 
soon satisfy the humble request. Later 
the rafters ring with parental anguish--- 
measles ! 

We "see" the old kerosene lamps replaced 
with the new electric lights. We "hear" 
the crackling of flames in the fireplace 
as the warmth and light shine forth to 
comfort the folk within. We "see" the 
moonbeams casting soft shadows inside in 
the stillness of night. By day, the sun 
shines in, its rays of warmth reduce the 
chill within. Of course in summer--that's 
another story! 

We “hear" the creaking of old joints 
common to old age while running feet, 
supple with the spring of youth, go whizz- 
ing by. While the birds are singing in the 
treetops a robin is tugging at a worm. 
Hornets and bees are joining the chorus 
amidst the whine of mosquitoes about to 
be exterminated. A fly joins the ranks of 
a 'has-beent., We “hear" the old timbers 
creaking when the wind blows and the soft 
patter of falling rain cleaning the windows 
of heaven. We "smell" the aroma of a well 
prepared, though frugal meal. 

We “hear" plans being made for Children's 
day, for celebrating the FOURTH and for 
the special day of days--the Sunday School 
picnic. Later Thanksgiving and plans for 
Christmas are made with all of its festive 
glory. "Sounds" of a Happy New Year and a 
reverent Easter come forth from the walls. 
We "listen" to the sounds of newly fallen 
snow as it covers the Parsonage in a mantle 
of white. Then the peals of sleigh bells 
are heard as the parson takes old dobbin 
out for a "spin" amidst the gleeful shouts 
of children. Years later we "hear" him 
cranking a new fangled contraption called 
an automobile in an effort to get it to 
run all by itself while he holds onto the 
steering wheel instead of the reins! 

We "hear" the deep echoes of silence in 
the dead of night and the sounds of an 
empty house after the Pastor has gone to 
other fields of endeavor. Later new sounds 
are heard of joy as new occupants arrive to 
administer to the needs of home folks. 

On Sunday morning we "hear" the peal of 
the old church bell reflected from the 
parsonage walls as the call to worship 


sounds forth for all to hear. 
The "sounds" of silks and satins rustle 


as womenfolk prepare for church. The Pastor 
frantically searching for that stray ‘and 
elusive collar button ! Ah, me 2 
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Memories of the old Parsonage concluded-- 


When they emerge we "see" the Pastor 
leading the flock with the young following 


in single file in the order of their ages? \asssacnuserts 
While they were gone we can "smell" the Boston Children’s Museum. The sec- 
odor of new mown hay and see a rabbit hop- ond oldest children’s museum in the 


ping along oblivious of man. Truly, in 
least, there is peace. 

We "see" the merry twinkle of Pastor 
Davenports! eyes while we read the funny 
little cards he wrote and the pictures he 
drew on them. 
mend his breeches. Women are better far, | 
at stiches." He was killed in 1929 while 
in the performance of his duties. 


Yes the old Parsonage felt the pulse of 
the community and reached out unto the 
uttermost parts of the Town as it were, 
It felt the throbs of the Pastors! flock 
and heard the heartbeats of newly married 
couples and shared their hopes and joys 
for the future for just a fleeting moment 
in time. 

The parsonage was sold for $3500. 


As we look over the portals of the old 


Just in case you have not known about 
the Boston Children's Museum, we alert you 
to this worthwhile institution below. 


three-story cross-section of a Victorian 


country has lent technical assistance to 
the turmoil and trials of living, here, at at least thirty new children’s mu- 
seums. Located in a renovated late- 
nineteenth-century brick-and-timber 
warehouse, the museum overlooks the 
city’s waterfront. Its historical high- 


Quote, "No man had ought to light is the Grandparents’ House, a ggs5_ 


home. The exhibit is designed to illus- 
trate the evolution of domestic life dur- 
ing the past one hundred years; in it, 
children can scrub laundry on a wash- 
board or hand-crank ice cream. Open 
Tuesday-Sunday (and Monday when 
school is closed) 10-5, Friday till 9. For 
information: Museum Wharf, 300 Con- 
gress Street, Boston 02210, (617) 426- 


BELLINGHAM GRANGE No. 190 


Organized 
May 22, 1891 


1891 1969 


CHARTER MEMBERS 
Carroll E. White, Master 
L. Francis Thayer 

Dr. N. W. Sanborn 

E. L. Fisher 


ANNIVERSARY OFFICERS 
Lloyd A. Brown, Master 

William Shea, Overseer 

Alberta Bradeen, Lecturer 

Fred Rhodes, Steward 


Parsonage door it can truly be said,"Here 
was a house by the side of the road that 
was indeed a friend to man." 


The "voice" of the old Parsonage is 
stilled and we feel that it is content that 
its story has been told at least, once. 

The glory of its past, the influence it has 
had on countless lives, both living and 
dead, made the sounds of the past echo 
within its walls of humility and the love 
it has kindled in man and beast remain a 
treasure in each memory forever. 


This tribute we give to the old Parsonage 
and wish for the new a heap of living and 
dedication to the service of God, fellow- 
man and country." 

The new Parsonage is located at 1172 So. 
Main Street. 4 


We remind you fans to check your issue 
number and let us know if you are missing 
any copies. It is easy for some to go 
astray or we may have the wrong address. 


Seems like it was just a short time ago 
that we enjoyed the antics of these very 
entertaining folk as they "fooled" around 
with their hilarious ways of getting into 
the dangdest situations ! Here they are 
to our right going nowhere trying to give 
us real belly rocking laughter. How 
lucky we were to be alive and see these 
delightful people "perform". Younger ones 
are being cheated as fate makes time pass 
so fast. They are missed by us "ole 

foggies" who are grateful for all that we 

were privileged to see and hear. 
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Charles Dawley 
Mrs. B. A. White 
Milton R. Billings 


Ray Patrick, Assistant Steward 
Marion Fraser, Chaplain 
Letitia Knott, Treasurer 


Annie Thayer Althea Sabin, Secretary 

Fred M. Rhodes Laura Rodenhiser, Gatekeeper 
Jennie Morterson Shirley Bent, Ceres 

Annie I, White Linda Woodman, Pomona 

Mary A. Billings Marilyn Bent, Flora 

Ellen Chilson Christine Taylor, W.L.AS. 

Annie Chilson Anna Patrick, H. & C. Chairman 


Miriam Bennett, Ex. Com. 
Henrietta Moran, Ex. Com, 
Florence Conley, Ex. Com. 
Mae Vater, Pranist 


Olney J. Chilson 
Robert Nelson 
George L. Gerrish 
Annie Sanborn 
Sadie Billings 
Samuel Snodgrass 


“78 Years of Service To The Community’ 
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Lucy (Lucille Ball), Ethel (Vivian Vance), Ricky (Dest Arnaz), 
and Fred (William Frawley) sing “California Here We Come» 
while leaving New York in a 1955 episode of 1 Love Lucy. 
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BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
Town Hall 
Bellingham, Massachusetts 02019 


w~onors for the next issue #92 who 
are sponsoring it with receipts so far 
are hereby listed: 
BELLINGHAM: Joyce Godbout, Gwen Lee,Ernest 
Taft, Ernest/Rita Sawyer, 
Harold/Beulah Pleau. Norbert/ 
Dolores Martel. 


MENDON: Alice Gardner, Harry/Lillian York 
Gertrude Coburn 


Paul/Edna Russell, Frederick/ 
Florence Thibedeau 


FRANKLIN: 


SPECIAL: "In Memory of Fred Rhodes". 


SHREWSBURY: Laura/Margaret Drown 
AMHERST: Alden/Marjorie Tuttle 
GROVELAND: Atea Kiefer 

WELLFLEET: Peter/Florence Rich 
BRAINTREE: Patrick/Rosanna Leonard 
PLYMOUTH: James/Margaret Longhi 
WORCESTER: Anthony/Filomena DiTomaso 


WARWICK, R.I. Leon/Anna Gadoury 

MAPLEVILLE,R.I. Oscar/Shirley Greene 

CONNECTICUT: Proctor Cooke 

OHIO: Carroll White 

FLORIDA: George/Catherine Boucier,Dorothy 
Spencer, Stanley/Dorothea Spas. 
Douglas/Ruth Carr. 


DECEASED: Former School Supt.Percy Rowe. 


We are so grateful for your continuing 
loyalty with your generous donations to 
aid us in spreading the good word from 
"home"--Bellingham. 


It is so nice to hear that you appreciat 
our humble efforts and we are amazed to 
learn that so many have been saving copies 
of the "Comments" since we began in '73 ! 
We enjoy striking a “tender cord" in your 
memory and heart. It's like a good snort 
of “ole Lydia Pinkham's" revitalizer ! 


Again, may we remind you and plead with 
you to be a GUEST EDITOR with an article 
on your life and experiences here in the 
hometown. There are so many who are look- 
ing forward to those stories that ignite a 
precious moment of the past. So what if 
you can't be "fluent"--that's irrelevant. 


FIRST CLASS MAIL 


of | REMEMBER Is 


So from Dorothy Spencer: "keep the Crim- 
pville Comments coming. I enjoy it even 
more down here in Florida. It makes the 
old home town seem closer. Florida is 
great but I do miss the changing seasons. 
Perhaps T can send you a write-up on Amos 
Adams. (of the famous diary series) He 
was my Grandmother Spencer's brother, and 
had many a Sunday dinner at our house. I 
even have some pictures of us taken with 
him." (Please send them on, Dorothy. ) 


Then from Proctor Cooke: "TI enjoyed issue 
#89 with the article on the Weber Duck Inn 
and Hoag Lake. They were both flourishing 
when I was a young man in Bellingham. 

I got to the Weber Duck Inn once in a while 
but not too much money kept me away. But 
Hoag was different, not too far from home 
so I was there quite often. The dance hall 
was on the Island so we had to walk across 
the wooden bridge to get to it.----Keep 
the "Comments" coming; as I enjoy them very 
much," 


And from Mrs.F.J (B.Rhodes) Milliard: 
"Keep up the good work." 


Filomena (DiPietro) DiTomaso writes: 
"Enclosed to help with your great works. 
Enjoy Crimpville Comments!!! Keep up the 
good work." (Sure will try !) 


We hear from Veronica Landry:"T enjoy your 
little paper. Thank you again."---So I . 
can read a few words that take me back a 
bit." (Ah, those sweet memories!) 


And it was great to hear from Marguerite 
(Cooke) Berndt of Franklin. 

And from Harold and Lucille Metcalf of 
Mendon: remembering the "Comments", 


Then from Carl/Anna Adams and Elmira 
Espanet: "We all enjoy Crimpville Comments 
and pass it on to son, Carl. Thank you 
for delivery." 
help- 
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So good to hear from Everett Goodnow 
ing to support us, from Mendon. 


